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Argument, 



Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen^ — This protracted hearing has 
been devoted to a large public question. It has not occupied your 
time and attention without the warrant of a leading call in the course 
of legislative service. It does not raise the ordinary question as to 
what is expedient, just and right in a contest between towns. The 
appeal of Cambridge is not connected with mean strifes for terri- 
torial aggrandizement. It looks with no covetous eye upon its 
neighbors' possessions of wealth or inhabitants. It has no political 
aim of community or individuals. It is, therefore, severed from 
ordinary appeals for legislative aid. Why? — because of the extra- 
ordinary reason that a people, already 50,000 in number, under 
grants from the Commonwealth, and resting in the trust that what- 
ever they might need in the future for their protection and safety 
would be readily given, have taken from their treasury $1,700,000. 
This large sum of money has been expended in the faith that the 
legislature of Massachusetts would not pronounce it wasted. The 
hour has come when we are to learn whether a grant of the State 
will be protected by the State. The legislature is to answer us. 
The call is exigent. It is based upon testimony from the highest 
sources. It is an unchallenged fact that the city of Cambridge has 
brought to the aid of its own officials the highest scientific help to 
solve its trouble. And I say, that at the threshold of this investi- 
gation, we must have satisfied you, through the conscientious service 
of Cambridge officials, supplemented by the service of these distin- 
guished experts, that the conclusion is, and must be, that the health 
and the lives of the community they have served demand what we 
seek from the wisdom, prudence and justice of the General Court 
of Massachusetts. 

Our opponents have attempted to offset the testimony and conclu- 



sions of these eminent experts, and ask you to believe that they 
are mistaken, because the unskilled, superficial observation of a few 
residents of Belmont does not confirm what their research has estab- 
lished. But you will not disregard the one, or trust the other. 
It is only to the eye of science that the earth lays bare its secrets. 
With no offensive purpose, or lack of respect for these worthy gen- 
tlemen of Belmont, my duty compels me to draw your attention to 
the relative importance of the testimony of contesting witnesses ; 
and so I must say, in plain terms, the conflict is between Science and 
Ignorance. The legislature of enlightened Massachusetts can listen 
to but one of these voices. 

Our application is not aggressive. It gives to our neighbors more 
than it takes from them. It lifts itself to a height which reaches 
the administration of justice in its superior and central seat, as dis- 
tributed equally and impartially to all the inhabitants of the Com- 
monwealth. 

With these general observations upon the merits of our applica- 
tion to the legislature, I pass to a brief statement of the general his- 
tory of the matter that engages your attention. The record of our 
grant from the Commonwealth is, in short, this : By an Act, chapter 
255 of the statutes of 1852, certain individual citizens of Cambridge 
were, with their associates and successors, made a corporation under 
the name of the " Cambridge Water Works," with certain powers 
therein set forth. By an Act of 1863, chapter 322, the city of Cam- 
bridge was authorized to subscribe to the stock of or to loan money 
to the Cambridge Water Works. Act 1866, chapter 290, enlarged the 
powers of the Cambridge Water Works as to the taking of water, 
making dams, laying pipes, and collecting water rates. It also con- 
tained a grant of eminent domain. In 1865, by chapter 153 of the 
Acts of that year, the city of Cambridge was authorized to purchase 
the franchise and property of the private corporation, with the approval 
by vote of the inhabitants of the city. Consent was given by the 
voters of Cambridge, and the city has since held and enjoyed the 
grant of 1852. 

The subsequent growth of our population, and the enlarged means 
for developing the water supply for the benefit of our people, called 



serious attention to the importance of protecting the purity of the 
municipal well. This led in 1875 to an application to the legisla- 
ture, resulting in chapter 165 of the Acts of that year, which gave 
authority to Cambridge to purchase or take a strip of land, five rods 
in width, on the margins of Fresh pond. Spy pond and Little pond. 
The two last-mentioned ponds, together with Wellington brook, 
were annexed by this Act to the water supply of Cambridge. No 
land has been purchased or taken under the authority of this Act, 
although the expediency and wisdom of such action has not escaped 
the attention of Cambridge officials. It has, in truth, received very 
serious attention from city governments and citizens at large. 
Those officially charged — particularly the water board, having a 
special duty in the premises — have investigated and deliberated 
upon the subject as to the relief from dangers that Act was designed 
to arrest, ever since its passage. Very earnest attention of people 
of Cambridge, unconnected with official responsibilities, has been 
given to the subject. Alarm, widespread and reasonably enter- 
tained, was specially excited when we learned that the town author- 
ities of Belmont, notwithstanding the solemn protest of the official 
guardians of our water supply, had deliberately authorized the erec- 
tion of a slaughter-house so near Fresh pond as to cast its pollutions 
into the water we were to drink. This immediately led 2700 heads 
of families, water-takers of Cambridge, to demand a thorough in- 
vestigation of the whole subject of our water supply, and the means 
of protecting its purity, — for it was a question of their health and 
lives. They proposed no definite plan of relief, but the whole com- 
munity arose as with one voice to demand inquiry and protection. 

I may pause here, as well as at any other point in the discussion, 
to observe that none of these petitioners had any other than this 
common aim. Individuals among them, at a conference with the 
city council and the water board, expressed their personal views of 
the subject, and made such suggestions as they thought worthy of 
attention and consideration. They took no personal responsibility. 
It did not belong to them to take it. The learned counsel who 
opened for Belmont indulged in some personal criticisms that would 
be amusing, if not effective, were not the general question before the 
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committee and the legislature a very serious one. The opinions ex- 
pressed — the methods of action advised — by citizens of Cambridge, 
a year and more ago, intended to attract oflScial attention to the need 
of a thorough investigation, to be conducted by competent, indepen- 
dent and skilled persons, have accomplished their purpose. A 
proper commission, calling to their aid recognized experts, whose 
quaUfication is acknowledged, have performed their duty, and our 
people submit to and acquiesce in their judgment. It would hardly 
be respectful to this committee to entertain any apprehension that 
you will not, in considering the grave matter submitted to you, ele- 
vate it above these pleasantries of the discussion, to its dignified 
and proper plane. 

The city of Cambridge asks for the annexation of a certain part 
of the town of Belmont. It does not expect this grant from the 
legislature unless it shows a public exigency therefor. We recog- 
nize the fact, which it was not necessary for the counsel on the other 
side to acquaint us with, that the burden of showing this rests upon 
us. If we do not maintain this burden, we gain no standing before 
this committee or the legislature. The converse of the proposition 
is true, however, — that if we have established this public exigency, 
our application should be granted. Now, what is the force of our 
claim ? Upon what public considerations does it rest? It is founded, 
primarily, upon a grant of the Commonwealth. This grant, orig- 
inally made to a private corporation, has passed into the muni- 
cipal control of the second city in this Commonwealth. It has been 
administered for fifteen years as a public trust. Upon the faith of 
the grant, a large community has invested its municipal funds. Pub- 
lic-spirited citizens, without other compensation than a sense of pub- 
lic duty, have given their best abilities to the administration of the 
trust. 50,000 people come now to the legislature, because it only 
can protect them. They have had bitter experience of the indiffer- 
ence and negligence of an adjoining town. They have learned its 
adverse interest, as shown by the selectmen of Belmont in permitting 
the erection of Niles' slaughter-house. They are not likely soon to 
forget the contemptuous treatment which a respectful appeal by the 
mayor of Cambridge for the adoption of an easy measure to prevent 



the vile flow of Cider Mill pond from reaching our water supply, 
met at the hands of the selectmen of Belmont. They have come 
well to understand that the land the legislature is asked to annex to 
Cambridge must be put under the supervision and power of our own 
Board of Health. Then, too, certain sewers now to be made for the 
protection of our water supply, Cambridge must construct. I 
might allude to the general interest which a very large number of 
consumers of ice, taken from Fresh pond, have in the purity of its 
waters. They are not people of Cambridge alone ; largely they are 
citizens of Boston and a wide vicinity. The product even goes to 
distant foreign ports. In a wide, general sense, all the inhabitants 
of the Commonwealth have an interests in measures for the protec- 
tion of the waters of Fresh pond from defilement. Fresh pond 
belongs to the Commonwealth. The colony ordinance of 1648 de- 
voted it to the general use of the people. Whatever threatens its 
purity concerns all the inhabitants of the Commonwealth. I do not 
stop to read again to you extracts from the reports of the Water Board 
of Cambridge ; learned papers printed in the proceedings of the 
State Board of Health, or the results of recent investigations con- 
ducted by the special committee, and sustained by the admirable 
reports of Prof. Wood, Mr. Chesbrough and our city engineer, 
Mr. Barbour. These are in your possession. I am sure they 
will have your careful attention and study. Upon them rests 
the exigency of our case. Comments upon the ability of these ex- 
perts would be superfluous and a waste of your time. Besides, I 
should only be traversing ground which the city solicitor of Cam- 
bridge has ably and fully occupied. 

I venture the remark, as I pass them by, that no conscientious 
judgment can be founded upon au acquaintance with these reports, 
and deny us. 

If the exigency is shown, as it surely has been at this hearing, 
we advance to a consideration of the attempt made to resist the 
application of Cambridge. 

Our opponents say, generally, that the measure is unjust. Tacitly 
confessing in the line of their argument that Fresh-pond water, if not 
now, is soon likely to be an unfit supply, they assail us at the start 
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with the accusation that we are in default ourselves. Their first 
ground is that the city of Cambridge discharges three of its sewers 
into Alewife brook. The accusation is well founded. Secondly, they 
say that we permit an offensive use of the Fresh pond hotel and 
grove, dangerous to the purity of the waters of Fresh pond. It 
is also true that this hotel and the grounds connected with it have 
been permitted by Cambridge to be used in a manner threatening 
the purity of our water supply. These things are at an end. 
Cambridge has learned its own duty, and taken active steps for its 
performance. The report of the special committee pointed out 
these defaults. The remedies were within our own jurisdiction. We 
did not need to go to the legislature. We used the power we pos- 
sessed, and that promptly. As I speak to you, gentlemen of the 
committee, Fresh pond hotel holds only a limited license, and 
is under the supervision of our Board of Health. Measures for 
diverting the sewage discharged through our public sewers into 
Alewife brook, are in progress of enactment by the city council of 
Cambridge. As soon as the opening of the ground permits, a 
public sewer will be constructed, taking what flows from the con- 
demned sewers by a different route into the strong currents of 
Charles river. These measures of relief and protection would 
have been earlier undertaken had not our people thought it wise 
to wait for the information and instruction as to our water supply to 
be given by the special committee. 

We are antagonized, also, by the ill-founded suggestion of our 
opponents that Cambridge regards Fresh pond as only a temporary 
source of its water supply. It is said that we are looking to Boston. 
In one sense this is true. Late investigation has convinced us that 
we cannot long rely upon Fresh pond as the sole source of our water 
supply, and that we can make no use of Spy or Little ponds, and 
that Wellington brook can be used with safety only in exceptional 
winter periods. But if our opponents have been led to the belief 
, that it is the intention of Cambridge to abandon, at any future time^ 
Fresh pond as a part of its system of water supply, they have 
wholly misunderstood our intention. The fact is, we are con- 
vinced that in the near future we shall have to look elsewhere for a 
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supplementary aid. But if the legislature will afford us the protec- 
tion which we now ask, we shall be able to utilize with safety its 
original grant for many years to come ; perhaps forever. Any addi- 
tion to our water supply which we may, in the future, require from 
Boston or elsewhere will not destroy or diminish the value of Fresh 
pond to us. Whatever the growth of our population, whatever the 
increased demand for water it makes, we' shall always need Fresh 
pond as a reservoir, for the pure water it itself affords, and for all 
that we may elsewhere obtain and conduct into it. Protected from 
defilement, it will ever continue to be necessary to us. And in con- 
nection with an auxiliary supply from another source, whenever we 
come to require it, the whole machinery of our water works will be 
adapted readily to the combination. 

We are further opposed by the statement that Belmont itself will 
protect the pond, and our jurisdiction over the territory asked to be 
annexed is not necessary to that end. We have had some instructive 
experience with Belmont upon this point. That town resisted in 
1875 Cambridge's petition to the legislature for leave to make police 
regulations and construct sewers around Fresh pond. In 1876, Bel- 
mont opposed the petition of Cambridge for authority to prevent 
boating and bathing, although several drowned bodies had just been 
taken from the pond, the water of which we drink by leave of the 
legislature. To crown all, in 1878 Belmont permitted the erection 
of Niles' slaughter-house on the border of the pond. We resisted 
this, unsuccessfully. To an appeal in behalf of 50,000 people, the 
selectmen of Belmont turned a deaf, unpitying ear. We well know 
that ihe future action of that town, in like cases, is to be predicated 
of its past action. The purity of our water supply, if once lost, can 
never be restored. Are our people unreasonably alarmed? Can 
they confide their lives and health to the authorities of Belmont? 
Belmont is an agricultural town, but as it increases in population it 
must have drainage, and its physical situation shows that the natural 
outlet for such drainage is into Fresh pond. If Belmont were to 
take a large view of its own future, it would not resist the present 
application of Cambridge. Sanitary lights, if they were observed, 
would open the eyes of that people to the fact that the proper drain- 
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age for them is not into the cahn waters of a land-locked pond, but 
for the very district immediately concerned and to be annexed, 
through the territory of Cambridge, to the active current of Charles 
river, stretching out to strong ocean tides. It is fair to say upon 
this point that a small town cannot afford to give to this limited dis- 
trict, embraced within the annexation lines, the benefit of good 
drainage, even now imperatively demanded. 

The people of Cambridge cannot close their eyes to this special 
danger. Hence the need for annexation. If they acquire the terri- 
tory, they will drain it. As a source of water supply, Belmont is 
not interested in Fresh pond. We drink its water; they do not. 
Belmont regards the pond only as a drainage-sink. Cambridge has 
the means, motive and duty of protecting the pond from defilement. 

I dismiss this branch of the discussion with the remark that no 
promise of counsel, even if sanctioned by selectmen of Belmont at 
this hearing, can* remove our fear. No such promise has the force 
and safety of actual, legal action in town meeting. The fair prom- 
ises of Belmont, its professions of intention to protect us, its depre- 
cation of our unnecessary alarm and interference, are not new to us ; 
but we have learned that although " the voice is Jacob's voice, the 
hands are the hands of Esau." 

A further point which our opponents seek to make is, that, conced- 
ing that Cambridge should have the territory petitioned for, the city 
should purchase it of the owners thereof, as a condition precedent to 
annexation. If investigation had determined that the acquisition of 
a strip of land, only five rods in width, around the margin of the 
pond (the right to take which was granted in 1875) would furnish 
the necessary protection, I should be inclined to admit the reason- 
ableness of this proposition. But the fact has been found to be 
otherwise. An expenditure of a million dollars would hardly cover 
the cost of purchase of sufficient land. Shall we spend a million 
of dollars — nearly two-thirds of the present total cost of our works — 
to protect a grant of the State? Is that a reasonable or just burden 
to put upon us ? Does the proposition commend itself to this com- 
mittee? We are not aware that the annexation of territory required 
by a great public exigency, has ever been made to depend upon 
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purchase of that territory by the place whose interests imperatively 
demanded it. On such a question towns are nothing ; the State is 
everything. The State is sovereign ; it determines, for reasons of 
State policy, how town lines shall be established or changed. In 
the contemplation of sovereign power, stretching its beneficent influ- 
ence over all the inhabitants of the Commonwealth, petty municipal 
lines are insignificant. It is the arm of the Commonwealth that 
surrounds and governs measures of common weal. An illustration 
of this governmental truth is readily recognized in the supposition 
that two adjoining places, willing to agree upon some common bene- 
fit, could not take a legal step toward its accomplishnaent without 
leave of the legislature. 

I advance now to the consideration of what possible harm could 
result to Belmont from the granting of the petition of Cambridge. 
A glance at the map upon the wall shows that the town would be 
left as shapely as at present in territorial features. What the orig- 
inal petition asked to have annexed comprised an area of 570 acres ; 
but 100 of these are the property of the Commonwealth and part of 
the surf ice of Fresh pond ; 223 acres are marsh land on the north- 
east margin of the pond, destitute even of a highway. 

Let us give a minute to figures. The total number of acres in 
Belmont is 3210. The total valuation of real estate in that town is 
$2,448,525. The total valuation of personal property is $624,401. 
The aggregate is $3,112,926. Cambridge desires to annex from 
Belmont only 356 assessed acres, less than this if the modified line 
dividing the Strawberry Hill section is approved by this committee. 
The total valuation of these 356 acres is $360,115. The total valua- 
tion of personal propcrt}^ thereon is $34,872. Both amount to 
$394,987. Of the $34,872 of personal property, Niles Brothers' 
slaughter-house tax makes $31,427, leaving but $3445 as the total 
taxed personal property of all the other inhabitants upon the territory 
originally proposed to be annexed. And of this amount of personal 
property, Alexander McDonald (who favors annexation) reprefsents 
in taxation over one half. So much as to loss of taxable property. 

Following the objections, we come to the diminution of Belmont 
territory which the legislation we ask for would cause. The cry is 
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that if Cambridge should take what a great public call and necessity 
demands, Belmont would sink very low in comparison with other 
towns as to territorial area. Again, attention must be called to 
figures. Belmont has now, including Fresh pond, an area of 3385 
acres; excluding the pond, 3210 taxable acres. Deducting the 570 
acres to be annexed — I am not now regarding the modified line 
concerning the Cushing-street district — Belmont would be left with 
an area of 2815 acres. How, then, would Belmont compare in area 
with other towns? 

Provincetown has 770 taxable acres. 

Nahant «« 447 '' «' 

Swampscott '* 1453 " *' 

Everett *' 1932 *' *' 

Chelsea " 963 '* '' 

Mr. Chairman, — Chelsea, your home — a city with, I believe, 
20,000 people — is in territorial extent only one third as large as 
Belmont would be left if the application of Cambridge be granted. 

Let us look at the immediate neighborhood. 

The taxable acres in Arlington are 2872 

*' *« '« Maiden '* 2700 

'' *« *« Cambridge *' 3300 

** '* '' Somerville '' 1916 

*' '« '' Watertown '* 2048 

It is interesting here to learn how Belmont acquired its territory, — 
what wrongs upon other towns were involved in the throes of its own 
birth. It took from Watertown 1367 acres; from Arlington 1665 
acres, and from Waltham 353 acres, a total of 3385 acres. Belmont 
carved its existence out of these three towns. The result of its suc- 
cessful contest with them left Watertown with only 2084 acres ; 
while if the application of Cambridge be granted, Belmont's area will 
still amount to 2815 acres. Surely that town can find little support 
in its own history to urge the objection of territorial loss. 

The inhabitants of Belmont, or some of them who live upon the 
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territory to be annexed, resist our application because of an 
unfounded alarm that their personal burden of taxation would be 
increased thereby. This fear must arise from a lack of information 
as to existing facts and contrasts of taxation. Mr. McDonald, 
whose real estate lies partly in Belmont and partly in Cambridge, 
the dividing line running through his property, is assessed by Bel- 
mont upon a valuation of $3300 an acre ; by Cambridge of $1200 
an acre. This example might be multiplied. The general fact is, 
the nearer the Belmont land to Cambridge, the higher its taxed 
valuation. 

But the public debt of Cambridge frightens them. Here, also, 
they are unreasonably disturbed. The rate of taxation in Cam- 
bridge is declining. It was diminished $1.00 on $1000 the last 
year. It will be diminished $1.50 on $1000 the present year, 
reducing our rate to $15.50, with a deduction of 4 per cent to 
those who pay their taxes on or before October 10th. It is not 
to be denied that the city of Cambridge was, affected by the tide 
which reached everywhere, led into some extravagance in the years 
of apparent prosperity which followed the late domestic war. But 
wise counsels have since prevailed. Our citizens, seeing the ne- 
cessity, and upon sound business principles also, have settled upon 
a policy of municipal reform and economy, which has already borne 
important fruits, and will be rigidly adhered to in the future. Bear 
with me while I refer you to the evidence of this. Our water debt 
is $1,528,000. To meet it we have in hand $353,000. Total debt, 
$1,175,000. Our water rates not only provide for the expense 
of carrying on the system, but provide for annual payments into 
sinkino:-funds for the extiuOTishment of the debt as it matures. 

Aside from this, the general delit of Cambridge is $3,254,000. 
The accumulations of the sinking-fund for the redemption of this 
already amount to $1,100,000, leaving only $2,154,000 to be met 
in the future. For this ample means of extinguishment exist. It 
may surprise our Belmont friends, so unnecessarily alarmed, to 
learn that a tax of only $7 or $8 on $1000 would be required this 
very year if it were not for this municipal debt. With all that 
Cambridge does for its people — with all that the second city in 
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point of wealth, and the first in educational advantages, in Massa- 
chusetts should do — $7 or $8 tax on $1000 meets all that is re- 
quired to defray its ordinary municipal expenditures, — a favorable 
exhibit as compared with that of Belmont. 

There are one or two minor objections urged against annexation, 
which a word or two will remove. 

The line, as delineated upon the map, divides the cemetery of 
Belmont. We will alter the line so as to avoid taking any part of 
the cemetery. There is a school-house — built and owned by Bel- 
mont — within the territory to be annexed. It is quite fair that 
Cambridge should pay to Belmont the value of that building. There 
is another school-house just outside of the line of annexation, to 
which the children of the inhabitants to be annexed go for instruc- 
tion. We will buy that from Belmont, if that, town desires to part 
with it, and place it nearer to the children than its present location. 
As to school instruction, thoughtful parents within the line 
of annexation should not lose sight of the fact that the liberal school 
system and expenditure for its maintenance of Cambridge puts our 
city in the first rank. A bright boy living in Belmont cannot per- 
fect his education so far as to be able to enter a college ; while that 
same boy, without cost to his parents, if belonging in Cambridge, 
will be thus instructed and fitted out of the public purse. I know 
there are Belmont parents, ambitious for the education of their sous, 
who will not overlook this benefit and help. 

The course of this hearing, and the careful attention which I have 
given to the arguments of my learned friends who have conducted 
the discussion for Belmont, suggests to me no reason for a further 
consideration of points of objection to the annexation for which 
Cambridge has petitioned. 

I desire, therefore, if possible, to reverse my professional relations, 
and to regard myself, in the few minutes more during which I may 
claim your attention, as speaking for Belmont itself. It is a gratui- 
tous service ; but I may be listened to kindly, as uttering the voice 
of a friend. 

Let me suggest to our neighbors that annexation will, in general, 
bring greater advantages to them than to us. Their fears as to 



increased taxation quieted, let them look to broad results. Great 
interests, not to be bounded or restrained by mere municipal polit- 
ical lines, bind a circle of territorv ten miles in width to the 
metropolis of New England. Cambridge and the inhabitants of 
Belmont are within this physical line. A proper system of sewer- 
age ; of water supply ; of the grade of roads ; of police service ; 
of the lighting of streets, and all that concerns the comfort and 
protection of people naturally allied, point toward union with 
Boston. They of Belmont who couie to us will share in the not 
distant prospect. At once they will obtain the advantages of a bet- 
ter school system ; a water supply ; proper drainage ; well- lighted 
streets, and eflScient police protection. With good drainage, pesti- 
lence will no longer smite their homes. Indeed, for the whole town 
of Belmont there will be a great and immediate gain. Fresh pond 
surroundings will be made more attractive. And instead of render- 
ing that pond an offence and blotch upon the fine scenery about it, 
Belmont will find its sewer avenues through Cambridge to unobjec- 
tionable points of discharge. Some of its own citizens, largely 
interested in the cutting of ice from the pond, will bless the day 
when Cambridge took control of the purity of its waters. The 
vision must be short-sighted which does not perceive the benefit 
which Belmont as a town, and especially the inhabitants of that 
town who are to be united to us, would derive from this measure of 
annexation. The advantage of connection with a large place in 
respect to all public improvements, is too obvious for argument. 

It is to be borne in mind that Cambridge seeks this annexation 
solely as a sanitary measure, for protection of the purity of the 
water the Commonwealth has given its inhabitants to drink. For 
physical reasons it must possess this territory, and have full police 
control over the use inhabitants make of it. With no other object 
does Cambridge make the pending application. All suggestions, 
presented in whatever form by our opponents, that such annexation 
will bring no benefit to Cambridge, are well answered by the reply : 
then it can cause no loss to Belmont. 

One fifth of the entire grant is in the giving of the Commonwealth. 
We ask no grace of Belmont as to the 100 acres of the pond surface. 
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The call, in a general sense, addresses itself to the Commonwealth. 
A municipality depends for life and health upon the granting of it. 
It asks nothing more than the original pledge of the State gave. 
Surely the Commonwealth, having granted these waters to us to 
drink, is held to the enactment of necessary, salutary measures 
for our protection. No narrow objections should interpose. The 
demand is too great, too just, too exigent, to justify denial or d^elay. 
Do not refer us to the next legislature. In justice to us, in recog- 
nition of your own duty, the matter presses for immediate action. 
No future committee or legislature can learn more of the case, or be 
more competent to dispose of it. You are asked to respond to the 
prayer of fifty thousand people. They lie now in the shadow of a 
fear that the scourge of pestilence may visit them, if to this measure 
of protection the legislature be hostile or indifferent. The appeal 
is one of necessity. The duty of answering it, immediately and 
adequately, rests with the judgment and justice of the present legis- 
lators of Massachusetts. 

If not here, it probably will be later suggested that an act for our 
relief and protection should be submitted to popular vote. The 
evidence before you shows that a grant upon that condition would 
be nothing to us. Rather refuse us altogether than annex a condi- 
tion which would paralyze wholly our efforts. 

The application is to the sovereignty of the State, holding in its 
charge and care all solemn matters of general interest, never in- 
tended, according to the theory of our government, to be jeopardized 
by the rivalries and jealousies influencing the action of subordinate 
communities. 

The policy of the Commonwealth in this respect has been settled 
and is uniform. In 1859, after previous unsuccessful efforts for in- 
corporation, Belmont itself was, by an Act of the legislature, made a 
town. The territory composing it was taken from the ancient towns 
of Watertown, Waltham and West Cambridge. It left these towns 
smaller in extent of territory than that acquired from them by the new 
comer into municipal existence. But the old towns were allowed 
no voice or vote about this. The legislature determined the matter. 
So far as my examination has informed me, no Act uniting one part 
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of a town to another has ever been submitted by the legislature to 
the will of the inhabitants of the places concerned. Where, how- 
ever, two entire towns were to be united, it has been usual for 
the legislature to submit th^ question to vote of the inhabitants 
thereof. I will not trouble you now with precedents of legislation. 
They are numerous, and in harmony with the well-settled practice. 

The people of Cambridge, in view of what the Commonwealth has 
done and of what they themselves have done, appeal to you with the 
confident belief that the power of removing existing and preventing 
threatened aggressions upon their health and lives will not be denied 
to them. 

It certainly would be a safe and just exercise of the office of this 
committee to report the bill we ask for, so that the collective wisdom 
of the two branches of the legislature may entertain and pass judg- 
ment upon our application. 

Within the limits of the city of Cambridge live one thirtieth of 
the whole people of Massachusetts. The patient attention of this 
committee has been given to their cause. To this they were enti- 
tled. On high and peculiar grounds they have now come to the 
General Court. At present. Fresh pond water is safe ; but unless 
we are authorized to protect it from future pollution, the testimony 
shows you that at any hour the germs of typhoidal disease, borne in 
the water, may put thousands of homes in mourning. Mr. Chair- 
man and Gentlemen, — nothing in the past history of this people 
leads them to fear that the Commonwealth will regard them as no 
longer under her care. 
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